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Sophia Sobko/coHH co6ko\ for babushka sofa, dedushka misha, valya, and ilusha & for 
little me a.k.a. sonim vilikan ilusha 

Audrey Berman / oppn 6epMaH\ for Basya Gofman, Betya Dralova, and Miles Granjean 

a. e. lapovok/a. 3. a anoBoic for npiraa AeMaKOBa, who has loved me beyond expectation 
or measure, and for HHHa xopo and the late perHHa MaMAHHa, whose long life together i 
dearly hope has brought them joy. 

rivka mitnik-kostanyan: for paternal dedushka Tigran Kostanyan (Izya Zingerman), ao 
120 Z"L; maternal babushka IjHAfl/Tsilya (nee Ettenberg/); maternal dedushka 
AteBa/Lyova Mitnik Z"L; maternal babushka Dora (nee Bachman) Z"L 

Irina Zadov/Hpima 3aAOBa:Tor my babushka Luba, dedushka Venya, babushka Polya, 
and dedushka Mitya / Isaak whose love and struggles fortified my life. 

Masha Serdyukova / Mama CepaioKOBa (with design help from Ash): For my papa Borya 
and babushka Yeva, whose hands pierce the veil 

Rivka /PuBKa /mpn Yeker: For my babushka Lilya, babushka in b and dedushka Villen 

Mama AncaK: To my family, given and chosen, and to all of us looking to heal 

stepha velednitsky / crema BeneAHHUKaz: aah 6a6yuiKH Hphhbi Abobhbi (CnHaHKo), hbh 
ak>6obb ao chx nop rpeeT h ocBeujaeT 

Judy Bals: For my babushka Raisa, in honor of her literary legacy, and for my dad, in 
honor of his relentless pursuit of joy 

3fljra ry3/ybpn nr /Elka Guz: J\asi AeAyniKH BAaAAeHa HcaKOBnna ^anHepMaHa 

cama: to my poAHTeAH who always have an anecdote ready about beAHBie eBpen 

Rebeckachka Michelson: For my babushka - her sass, pride, generosity and 
unabounding ability to keep it real. To all the ones who didn't make it from the Holocaust 
and before, I grasp toward freedom, joy, and liberation in your honor. 

Kopem With gratitude to my MaMa, the ancestors whose shoulders I stand on every day, 
and this group of FSUQJ who have shown me that I'm not alone. 

Vaska/BacbKa: No dedication / awkward facial expression 

Jay: For finding each other and hereness, for my musical ancestors murdered in a pogrom, 
for the moon and trees and tree goddess 

Luba Yusim / Aw6a IOchm 

Anna T. /Aim U,. 

Kat Singer: To all that has shaped me, but doesn't define me. 

+ others from Kolektiv Goluboy Vagon 


a tradition of Soviet Jewish study circles & samizdat 


Study circles expanded their scope from the Hebrew language to Jewish 
history and culture. Soviet sources were combed for the few scraps of 
information they would yield on Jewish history. One Western analysis of 
history texts used in Soviet elementary and high schools found that hardly 
any mention was made of Jews in connection with the ancient Near East, 
medieval and modern European history, or even the history of Russia, 
Eastern Europe, and World War II. The Great Soviet Encyclopedia devoted 
117 pages to Jewish history and culture in its first (1932) edition, but only 
two pages in the 1952 edition! 14 Nevertheless, those with access to better 
Soviet libraries could sometimes find prerevolutionary materials, such as the 
Evreiskaia E ntsik lopediia published just before World War I, which yielded 
nuggets of information to be shared with others. One_way of doing that was 
to emulate the dissident movements and produ tz samizdat (self-published) 
literature. The Iton (Hebrew: newspaper), disseminat^din theBalticTWas 
followed by publications such as Jews in the USSR , Tarbut (culture), and 
others. Other publications included over 2,000 petitions and manifestoes 
regarding Jewish culture and the right to emigrate. These were signed and 
disseminated in the USSR and the West. 


Zvi Gitelman 
A Century of Ambivalence 




o Hac I who we are 


This zine is the first caMH3#aT (self-publication) of the Kolektiv Goluboy Vagon. We 
are a collective of queer, post-Soviet Jewish first- and second-generation immigrants 
who have been gathering virtually since October 2019. Our group emerged from a 
yearning for connection around shared life experiences, positionalities, questions, 
and an emergent vision of collective liberation. As we came together, we learned 
that many of us have been grappling with similar hurts, in relative isolation: about 
Jewishness, whiteness, power, assimilation, queerness, gender, and family. Until the 
time of our meeting, many of us had never known other queer post-Soviet Jewish 
immigrants. 

While we all identify as FSUQJ (former Soviet Union queer Jews), our life 
experiences and identifications vary. As an immigrant/settler diasporic group with 
members in 13 cities, we are scattered across Turtle Island (the U.S. and Canada). We 
are all Jewish, but we are also Ukranian, Georgian, Azerbaijani, Russian, Belarussian; 
secular and religious, polovinki, trans, cis, genderqueer, neuroatypical. Some of us 
were the first in our families to be born here, while others immigrated with our 
families, directly or through Austria, Italy, Israel/Palestine, and elsewhere. We speak 
Russian, English, Hebrew, and Yiddish. We are writers, artists, scholars, healers, 
clowns, and cultural workers. 

Currently we all identify as white, Ashkenazi Jews, and as such we do not represent 
the post-Soviet Jewish diaspora. We look forward to doing the necessary work and 
relationship building to include the perspectives and voices of post-Soviet Jews of 
color, post-Soviet Mizrahi and Sephardic Jews, including mixed-race Jews, Jews of 
the Caucus, Bukharan Jews, and Georgian Jews. 

While we are still in the process of articulating a collective vision, we are oriented 
toward co- liberation. We recognize that as white Jews, we have been relegated to 
play a particular role in upholding violent systems of white supremacy and settler 
colonialism. While these systems benefit us materially, they cause harm to others 
and hurt us spiritually. We therefore stand in solidarity with oppressed groups for 
the liberation of all people and toward forging a right relationship with the Earth. 
Even as we recognize the contradictions of working towards justice from positions of 
relative power, we call on ourselves to address our own complicity, answering both 
to our own ancestors and to those people fighting for liberation today. 

Thus, our collective cultural and political work is a practice of challenging the 
harms of internalized white supremacy, patriarchy, homophobia, and anti-semitism. 
We know we have a structural/material role to play in redistribution of wealth, 
abolition, and decolonization. We also believe that our own healing and liberation 
has the power to heal our ancestral lineages and generations to come, and to make 
possible the collective liberation we long for. 










Our deeply rooted tradition of 
Samizdat (Self Publishing) 

Here we are again. Struggling to say something that 
hasn't been said. That we're not supposed to say. The 
words feel resistance as they leave our mouths, but they 
pour out in endless, cocophonous, tangled streams. 

In the Soviet Union, copy machines were guarded by 
technicians. Typewriters were supposed to be 
registered. But our ancestors risked everything and 
found a way. They hand-typed their texts on carbon 
paper 5-sheets at a time. Did their reading in secret. 

Luba's great grandfather was sent to a gulag for 20 years 
and murdered for self-publishing a Yiddish text. In the 
US, Judy and Sophia's grandparents were editors of a 
self-published book of memoir essays by Russian Jewish 
WWII veterans. This is in our blood. 

This text may be confusing. We assure you we are, 
indeed, confused. Ambivalence is our primary theme. 

But as always, the only way out is through. Other themes 
emerge—trauma, family, migration, religion lost and 
found, coming into our queer bodies, liberation, and so 
on. We are very loud and we have some things to work 
through, but in this work we have found that we are not 
alone. Nu—eto harasho! 
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Mama /lucaK (Anpe/ib 1996 r., 12 /let) 


*** 

Poccmb - HacMewKa, Cok) 3 - rpfl3b. 
|/1iwi?-/iMAa, mmb-aom. 

BpeMfi r/iOTaeT, BpeMfl - nacrb. 
npow/ioe BcnoMMHaemb c TpyflOM. 

Kom b rop/ie - pa 3 roBop o Te6e. 
6o/ib, rope 3a6biBaTb He/ib3B. 
riaMBTb HenoftB/iacTHa cyflb6e. 
Mmb - fle™, mmb -Apy3b«. 

Mmb - KOMHaTa, mmb - yro/i, 

Miwt - poflUHa, mmb 6yAeT. 

>KM3Hb - neHKa, ahm - yro/ib, 
BcnbixuBaioT, racHyT, KaoiOAM. 
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“Dude, where are you from?” 

I am sitting for an interview for some kind of MTV-like network, 
an interview that wilt never be aired. 

“The Soviet Union,” I say. 

A beat. The interviewer looks out from beneath his hair. “And, like, 
what is that?” 

What is the Soviet Union? Or, more accurately, what was it? This is 
not an outlandish question. That particular nation passed away more 
than twenty years ago, a millennium in our speedy times. A genera¬ 
tion of Russians has grown up without singing “The Soviet tankmen 
are ready for action! / Sons of their Great Motherland” or knowing 
that, before yoga, waiting in line for an eggplant for three hours could 
constitute a meditative experience. 


Gary Shteyngart 



Mapping Post-Soviet Jewish Migration 


(1) our families have traveled from many different countries and regions within the Soviet Union, and thus our stories, 
traditions, and languages are quite different while many aspects of life were made uniform across the Soviet Union-and 
thus our families' experiences share many (often unexpected!) similarities, there is not one singular FSU experience, let 
alone a singular FSUQJ experience 



(3) while all of us have settled within the North American 
continent, the places we live and have lived also have very 
different histories, each space we have inhabited holds a 
multitude of stories, so our commitments to the places we 
live and share with others are shaped by those histories 


(2) a number of our paths have passed through 
Palestine/lsrael, so this map is also an important 
visual reminder of the role that Israeli, Zionist, 
and American Jewish organizations have played 
in our lives, as well as the role that people like 
ourselves have played in shaping Palestinians' 
relationship to the land 

























































Today l told my babushka that l 
wouldn't be who I am today without 
the love she poured into me my 
entire life. She was a counteractive 
medicine, an escape from something 
hostile. Without her love, l would 
be bad. i do not know if this is true, 
but her love feels like fresh water in 
a well, a sacred source for healing 
that i somehow, against all odds, 
have access to. 
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As she says to me 
when my mother 
periodically decides 
she is no longer my 
mother because my 
“queerness is ruining 
her life” — you will 
never make your 
mother happy, so 
you must live as you 
want. In a continuous 
strife for healing, that 
is all I can do. 
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My babushka, Lilya Kogan, 
was born in Kharkiv, 
Ukraine. When she was 
2, she and her family 
evacuated during World 
War II. Her family fled to 
Siberia. She spent the 
last 10 years in the Soviet 
Union in Dushanbe, Tajiki¬ 
stan with my mother. They 
immigrated through Italy, 
and ended up in Rogers 
Park, Chicago, IL 
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Babushka 
worked as an 
engineer and 
a bookeeper 
in the Soviet 
Union. When 
she came to 
America, she 
worked as a 
nanny and in a 
library. 



an unexplainable bond, the body remembers 
softness the same way it flinches at a fist. 










throughout my childhood, my parents and i often went into the forest we were always 
on the lookout for 6enbie (king boletes, literally "white" mushrooms), though jimcmhkm 
(chanterelles), moxobhkh (queen boletes), and pbixwKM (russulas) would also suffice, the 
latter being particularly tasty when salt-brined with dill and garlic 



once, while gathering mushrooms on 
Ahwahnechee land (yosemite national 
park), we saw a ranger standing 
at a distance 

my mom stuffed the bag 
of mushrooms in her 
sweater, faking 
pregnancy 

my dad 
approached 
the ranger, 
distracting 
him 

with small talk 


my family had learned 
through pogroms, gulags, 
blockades, and evacuations 
how to survive hunger 
and state violence 

later, we learned 
how to pack our bags 
leave our families 
speak english 
become russian-americans 


we learned how to live with abundant food, how to stop fearing the government 


but for better or for worse, the lives of our ancestors still reverberate in our bodies 

how can their memories support our healing? 

how can we extend this healing beyond our own lineages? 






I made these illustrations in 2015 after ruminating about this a 
habit my babushka and other older Russian people had. I'm 
still thinking about her generation's food trauma and its 
echoes and reverberations into my own. The weird, sad, not 
un-beautiful ballet that these traumas create in me and my 
family's smallest gestures and routines. These are a few per¬ 
sonal stories that continue to emerge in flashes again and 
again. -Judy Bals 









Kostyantynivka ~1925. Babushka F left her shtetl 
due to famine. I never met her, but in all the pho¬ 
tos I've seen, she's zaftig, like me. I look at her 
wide, smiling, kinda crooked face, and I see my 
mirror. It gives me hope to know that you can still 
be fat and happy after surviving hunger, geno¬ 
cide, evacuation, violence, losing a child, and too 
many other hardships. My face will be old and 
smiling in photos even after my much lesser 
degradations. 

Odessa 1973 .1 heard the story many times. My 
dad went to stand in line in the early morning to 
buy milk for my sister, who was a baby at the 
time. On the way home, he tripped on the cob¬ 
blestones and dropped the milk. It shattered and 
the milk was lost. Milk had sold out quickly for 
the day, like it did everyday. He had to return 
home empty-handed to the flat he shared with 
my mother and her parents. Every time he re¬ 
counted the story, he tsk'd with regret and frus¬ 
tration, as though it had just happened. I wish he 
didn't carry this with him his whole life. 


Odessa 1975. My mother was shamed by her 
former teacher for having a skinny baby when she 
ran into her on the street one day. She looked 



into the stroller and said, "What? You don't feed 
her? Terrible." My sister just wasn't a big eater. 
My parents tried everything to get her to eat 
more, but she resisted. She was just small. My 
mom remains salty about this comment. I'm mad 
too. Fuck you, Beba or Lola or whatever your 
name is. Does a fat baby mean all that bad stuff 
didn't happen? 

Son Diego 1989. My parents had "called" my oth¬ 
er babushka and dedushka to San Diego. I had 
only met them once before. My Russian was not 
great, but I would stay with them in their little 
apartment in the summers and on sick days, and 
we managed to communicate. I frequently asked 
my "grandmashka" to make me patabrodi. After 
she prepared a meal, I would often see her—like 
a ritual—wipe the crumbs from the table into her 
hand and eat them. Always while quietly singing 
old romantic songs, heavy and distant. I asked my 
mom what was it was all about. She nodded her 
head gravely and said, "it's because of the hungry 
times." I want to honor the intense beauty of her 
life. I want to learn to leave the crumbs on the 
table. 










Excerpt from the Family Oral Hxstory Project 
Audrey Berman began in February 2019. 


This transcription is from a recording that took place on February 15th, 2019 at 
8745 N Oleander, Niles, Illinois with Oleg Zobnin (Audreys maternal grandfather). 
Transcription into Russian is the the process of being done with Zorina Granjean 
(Audreys mother). 31:44 - 36:45 minutes. 


^Transcription in both languages is still in draft form. Please excuse any errors! 


03: Koma Mbi bo BpeMa bohhm Hy OHa 6buia eme 6 mjio. a 6 biji eme MaaeHbKHH mm hchjih 
H a KBapTHpa. Y xo3hhkh 6mjio KOMHaTa h eme MajieHbKaa KOMHaTKa h KyxHa y Hee Kan 6 m 
6buiH jme KOMHaTM. B o^hoh KOMHaTe acHjiH a c MaTepbio h ee hobmh Myac. cauixe eme He 
6buio a b TaKOH MajieHbKOH hchjih ^Be ^eByuiKH. 

03: Hy aeByiiiKH a ayMaio hto6m 6mjio rae-TO jieT 20 He 6ojibme. B apMHH aeBymeK He 
bpajin. TojibKO bo BpeMa bohhm bpajiH jieBymeK h ohh 6mjih MeacecTpbi. A 3th jieByuiKH 
ho tm noHHMaeuib paboTa 6buia oneHb yTOMHTejibHaa. MajiooruiaHHBaeMaa h ohh roao^Haa 
acH3Hb. Ohh peuiHjiH bzibocm noiiTH Ha (J)pOHT. Ohh npomjiH BoeHKOMaT 3anHcajiHCb h Bee. 
H cpa3y ace aajiH naeK. Bochhmh naeK cpa3y ace aajiH. Tyzia bxoahjih Hy bot ecTb Taxaa 
MaaeHbKaa pbi6a Ha3MBaeTca KHjibKa. MajieHbKaa Bot Taicaa pbibeniKa bot TaKaa pbibeniKa. 
OHa cojieHaa. CojieHaa pbi6a He 6mjto. Ada roBopHTb npo tot cjiynan xoraa ohh acnjiH b 
KneBe. OHa roBOpHT Koma yace ohh acnjiH nocae. OHa roBopHT Koma ohh yace acnjiH nocae. 
Baa cejiemca a noTOM noaBHjiacb KapToniKa. Toma He 6mjio bo BpeMa bohhm He 6buio. H 
byzieT bot 3th .neByniKH c BapnjiH KapTOuiKy ean c khjimcoh. 3h3hht xbocthkh h roaoBy 
ohh OTjioacHjiH b CTopoHy. Ohh He ean ee. H bot Koma Ohh noejin. Ha byMaaoce ocTajincb 
3TH XBOCTHKH H rOJIOBbl. TbI 3HaeiHb a BOT CbCJI HX. R CHHTaJI BOT KOraa a ejl HX nOCHHTaJI 
hto 3to KOHcJieTKa. Hto KOH(J)eTKa HenpocTaa moKOJiajmaa. Bot oto bot bot 3tot cjiynan a 
Koma MaTb npHuuia c pa60Tbi a h paccKa3MBaio OHa roBopHT KaK tm mot ecTb 3to jiejio. 
MaMa nonpo6oBaTb BKyc. Tbi ace mot nonpocHTb ohh 6m Te6e jwjih ueayio. MHe He Tpy;mo 
6buio nonpocHTb ho 3to 6mjio He Moe. Ho a KpyrHjica pa^OM ho ohh MeHa He npHniacnjiH 
k CTOJiy. Xbocthkh 6mjih oneHb BKycHbie. noaTOMy CKa3aTb hto Koma yace B3pocjibiH 
no3TOMy MeHa 3to BOHHa npnyHHjia ecTb Bee. Bee hto MoacHO ecTb 6mjio. 

03: Hy bot b aeTCTBe, KaK tojibko noaBjiajiacb Hy pebaTa bojibme 3HajiH KOTopbie acnjiH 
b ceae. Ohh MHe 6pajiH MHe yace 6mjio me- to 6mjio 5 hjih 6 ohh MeHa bpajiH b jiec. Bot 
KaKaa TpaBa noaBHjiacb ho OHa yace Bbipocjia. Bot ohh BbipbiBajiH ee KopeHb hhcthjih. 3to 
6bIJI0 BKyCHO. 

OB: Tm noMHHuib, KaK 3 to Ha3MBajiocb? 

03: a He 3Haio. 

03: nepeBoa noaBjiajiacb b jiecy TaM bbuia jx HKaa BHmHa. R H3BHHaiocb CjiHBa CjiHBa 
6buia. ^HKaa OHa bot bot TaK MajieHbKaa. OHa BKycHaa Koma OHa TeMHaa CTaHOBHTca. Ho 
mm ee eae cbipoH. nycTb OHa 3ejieHaa bbuia a mm ee ejiu. 

OB: TpHbbi 6 mjih TaM? 

03: jO[a rpnbbi 6 mjih ho mm He Tporaan tph6m. Pbi6y jiobhjih noTOM jiobhjih b 3toh penKe 
oneHb MHoro 6 mjio paKOB. PaKOB R boajica bpaTb ohh MeHa mnnajin. Bot Moa cecTpa OHa 
bbuia cneimajiHCT ototo aejia. R TaK He npncTaBaji npncTaBaji u OHa MHe roBopHT IToiiuih. 

R Be^po Hecy, a TaM BHH3y TaKoe HjmcTaa. Bot OHa 3ajie3ajia b Hopy OHa bh^ht BO/ia 
npo3panHaa h OHa bh^ht ycbi TopnaT. OHa pa3 h bpocajia Ha beper a a hx b Beapo cobnpaji. 
noTOM MM HX BapHJIH H COOTBCTCTBCHHO KyUiajIH. 3 t 0 6bIJI JieJIHKaTCC KOHeHHO 3TH paKH. 




OZ: When we, during the time of the war, no, the war was still happening, I was small and 
we lived in the apartment. Our landlord had one room, and another little room and a kitchen. 
She had two rooms. In one room I lived with my mother and her new husband. Sasha wasn’t 
bom yet. And in the small room lived two women. 

OZ: Well, these women, I think they were not older than 20 years. The army didn’t accept 
women. During the time of the war, they only took women as nurses. These women, you 
understand, the work was very tiring. They were paid low, they lead a hungry life. And they 
decided together to go to the front. They went to the enlistment office, signed up and that 
was it. They immediately gave them a food ration. They gave them war rations. They went, 
there is a small fish called “kilka” - a small fish, this length of small fish. It’s salted. There 
were no salted fish. Ada talks about the time they already lived in Kiev. And when she, 
later, when they lived there, there was already salted fish and potatoes. During the time of 
the war, there wasn’t any. And these women cooked potatoes and ate the “kilka”. Now, the 
head and the tail they set aside, they didn’t eat it. And when they ate, on the paper was left 
the tails and the heads. You know, I ate them. I imagined, when I ate them, I imagined it was 
fish. That it wasn’t a plain candy, but chocolate. That time, when my mom came home from 
work, and I told her, and she said, how could you eat such a thing? And I said, mama, it’s 
very tasty. You could have asked and they would have given you a whole one. It wasn’t hard 
for me to ask but it wasn’t mine. I was turning around near them and they didn’t invite me 
to their table. That’s why I said the tails were very tasty. That’s why I said, when you’re an 
adult, the war taught me to eat everything. Everything that you could eat that there was. 

OZ: As a child, there was, there were people that knew more, that lived in the woods. And 
they took me, and I was 5 or 6, and we went into the woods. And there was a grass that was 
growing. It had already grown. They harvested it, cleaned the root, and it was tasty. 

AB: Do you remember what it was called? 

OZ: I don’t know. 

OZ: In the woods, there was wild cherries. Not cherries, plums, plums were there. Wild, it 
was this small. It’s tasty when it turns dark in color. But we ate it unripe. Meaning it was 
green, and we ate it. 

AB: Were there mushrooms there? 

OZ: There were mushrooms. We didn’t touch them. We caught fish, and then we caught 
crayfish, in this creek there were a lot of crayfish. I was scared of the crayfish, they would 
pinch me and I was scared. And my sister, she was a specialist in these dealings. We nagged 
her, and she agreed. I carried buckets and there, it was slimy. And she climbed into the 
holes, and she would see through the clear water, and would see their whiskers sticking out, 
and she would grab them and throw them onto the shore, and I would gather them into the 
bucket. Then we would cook them and eat them. That was our delicacy, these crayfish. 



Family Name Center 
6900 H. Belleview Avc. #203 
Greenwood Village, CO 80111 



These are bits and pieces from some genealogical work that older 
extend family member of ours did a while back. My grandmother's 
maiden name was Chudacoff so this is my mom's side of the family. 



The Chudacoff History 


During the Spanish Inquisition of 1480 the Chudacoff family fled 
from Spain beginning an unknown northeasterly route across Europe. 

Nearly 400 years later, in 1872, Michael Chudacoff was born, the last of 
eight boys and two girls, to Father Chudacoff and Mother Citron in 
Starodub Ukraine. As a Jewish scholar, a member of the Levite tribe, 
Father Chudacoff never earned an income but would, most likely, have been 
supported by his wife and her family. The Hebrew translation of the 
family name is Zadek, meaning "holy man, one who knows all." 

During his youth Michael had a fine voice, often singing and chant¬ 
ing as a cantor during the the High Holy Days in the synagogue. He took 
pride throughout his life in being a Levite, one of the keepers of the 
temple. At age 12 Michael moved into the home of a wealthy landowner 
who agreed to educate him - including studies in Russian, Hebrew and the 
violin - in exchange for Michael's bookkeepping services. Perhaps this 
arrangement also protected Michael from forced service in the military. 

As an adult, after fulfilling his contract with the landowner, Michael 
started his own business as a travelling salesman of fine goods: silks, 
brocades, plumes, jewelry, etc. He travelled by horse drawn carriage with 
an attendant to wealthy Russians in the areas surrounding Kharkov and 
Kiev. He became highly respected by his customers - predominantly non- 
Jews - who often invited him into their homes to dine and, in one case, 
offered him the hand of a daughter. He reportedly sold goods to Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Sometime during 1897 or 1898 Michael Chudacoff married Bertha 
Budinski, bom in 1881 to Alan (Alchanan) Israelson Budinski and Masha 
Eglitzen also of Starodub. When Alan was a boy a Gentile family without a 
son of their own officially adopted him so he would not face conscription 
into the Cossack Army, a 30-year term. As a result, Alan's family name, 
Israelson, did not pass to his offspring though the Jewish faith was 
strongly retained. Alan remained a scholar all his short life (he died at 
age 48 having spent the last few years in bed with rheumatoid arthritis) 
and even received an offer for the post of Chief Rabbi of Russia which he 
refused. His Budinski descendants have commonly shortened their name to 
Budin in America and Biran in Israel. 

Masha Eglitzen came from a wealthy and well-educated family. Her 
brothers studied in Germany or at St. Petersburg to become doctors, 
engineers and businessmen. One brother successfully defended a Jewish 
man in a -Russian court against false charges of infant sacrifice during a 
Passover service. Mr. Eglitzen received much admiration in the Russian 
elite community for his clear interpretation of Passover traditions. He 
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Part 7. Additional eligibility factors. 


Please answer all of these questions. If you answer “Yes” explain on a seperate paper. 

1. Are you now, or have you ever been a member of, or in any way connected or □ Yes □ No 

associated with the Capitalist Party, or ever knowingly aided the Capitalist Party 

directly, or indirection through another organization, group or person, or ever 
advocated, taught, believed in, or knowingly supported or furthered the interests 
of capitalism? 

2. During the period of 1492 - 1890, did you serve in, or were you or your □ Yes □ No 

ancestors in any way affiliated with, either directly or indirectly, any military 

unit, war campaign, raid, forced removal, ethnic cleaning, or genocide of Native 
American people? 

a. Do you or your ancestors participate in or benefit from the theft of Native □ Yes □ No 
American land, culture, languages, and/or spiritual practices? 

b. Do you currently have relationships with, support, or advocate for □ Yes □ No 

reparations of Native American people, land, culture, and sovereignty? 

3. During the period of 1526 to 1865, did you or your ancestors participate in, or 
where you affiliated with, either directly or indirectly the trans Atlantic slave 
trade? 

a. Do you or your ancestors participate in or benefit from the theft of 
African American people, property, culture, languages, or spiritual 
practices? 

b. Do you currently have relationships with, support, or advocate for 
reparations of African American people, land, culture, and sovereignty? 

4. During the period of 1897 to 2020, did you or your ancestors participate in, or 
were you affiliated with, either directly or indirectly Zionism? 

a. Did you or your ancestors participate in or benefit from the occupation of 
Palestine or the displacement of Palestinian people? 

b. Do you currently have relationships with, support, or advocate for 
reparations of Palestian people, land, culture, and sovereignty? 

5. Have you at any time, anywhere, ever ordered, incided, assisted, or otherwise □ Yes □ No 
participated in or benefited from settler colonialism or white supremacy? 

6. Have you or your ancestors at any time, anywhere, been harmed by settler □ Yes □ No 

colonialism or white supremacy? 

a. Have you or your ancestors been the victims of genocide? □ Yes □ No 

b. Have you or your ancestors been been victims of occupation? □ Yes □ No 

c. Have you or your ancestors been been victims of forced relocation? □ Yes □ No 

d. Have you or your ancestors been the victims of oppression? □ Yes □ No 

e. Have you or your ancestors been the victims of assimilation? □ Yes □ No 

7. Have you at any time, anywhere, considered or taken action to repair the □ Yes □ No 

generational trauma and structural harm caused by white supremacy and settler 

colonialism? 


□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 




Six years ago, on a snowy January trip back to Russia, I visited my grandmother’s 
brother in the outskirts of Moscow. Dyadya Vasya was a non-Jewish, ethnically 
Russian man in his nineties. Over an opulent spread of zakuski I overheard him 
refer to my cousin’s girlfriend, Anya, who was also not Jewish: ona nasha . She’s 
ours/one of us. I turned to my mom: One of ‘them’? What does that make me then? 
A Jew, obviously, my mom answered. 

Okay, I knew I was Jewish, but did this mean that I was not also considered 
Russian? My parents had never talked to me explicitly about race or ethnicity in 
Russia or the Soviet Union. They hadn’t really ever talked to me about being 
Jewish either. Eventually I learned that in the USSR, ethnic Russians, Ukranians, 
Jews, Armenians, Georgians, etc. spoke Russian, but that the fifth line of one’s 
passport (rorrbm nymcr) distinguished their ”nationality” (Han,HOHajibHOCTb). 
Legally, all Jews were Jews, not Russians. Despitebeing considered a “nation”, Jews 
did not have a distinct land or territory in the USSR. Nationality signified blood, 
biology, ethnicity, race. 

We are not in the Soviet Union anymore. Many of us have begun exploring and 
reclaiming our Jewishness. And in the U.S. context, many of us have been able to 
pursue our Jewishness precisely because of the protections that U.S. 
whiteness has afforded us. By and large, we are considered to be human, 
transferred the rights of citizenship, and offered entry into systems that allow us to 
pursue our livelihoods; those of us who are cis are also generally afforded physical 
safety. The same is not true for Black people, native people, and many people of 
color, both immigrant and U.S.-born. This contradiction constitutes the 
fundamental dilemma of our morality and our futurity: our ability to retain or 
revive our sense of Jewishness has come to depend on our complicity in the 
oppression of radalized and colonized others. 

If Jewish whiteness is untenable, and if whiteness hurts, tearing us from our 
ancestry, from land, from other people, and from our own humanity, then we must 
unequivocally challenge it, even as we seemingly benefit from it As I witness the 
suffering of Black and native people and people of color from the protected gaze of 
my whiteness, I am livid. I refused to accept that my ancestors and family members 
survived generations of anti-Semitism just so their progeny could prosper at the 
expense of other human beings. Furthermore, as James Baldwin reminds us, such 
a deal comes at an extraordinary price. As we invest in whiteness- that is, as we 
both participate in structural white supremacy and ideologically identify with 
whiteness- we become disconnected from our own humanity. Though our bodies 
may remain whole, our souls gradually erode. 


Sophia (Sonya) Sobko 














Houria Boutledja 


rewarded. From now on, you are stakeholders in the 
“Judeo-Christian civilization.” Admit it. Its sad that 
this rehabilitation has been conditioned by genocide, 
by your partiaTjelF-expulsion from Europe ancT'the 
Arab world for Israel, and by your renunciation to 
fully reclaim a France which is, nevertheless, yours. 

I don’t know if you realize to what extent you are 
precious? Being dhimmis isn’t so bad, but being 
Infantrymen of Zionist imperialism is even better. 
They are strong, aren’t they? I will happily admit 
Ithat I admire our oppressors. It is the privilege of the 
^dominant class to know our weaknesses. To be part 
^ of the masters’ race. That’s._what we all wa nt. So, 
then, they gave you Israel. Two birds one stone: they 
got rid of you as pretenders to the nation and as his¬ 
torical revolutionaries, and made you into the most 
passionate defenders of the empire on Arab soil. 
What they did was even more vicious. They managed 
to make you trade your religion, your history, and 
your memories for a colonial id eology . You aban¬ 
doned your Jewish, multi-secular identities ; y ou 
despise Yiddish and Arabic and have entirely gjyen 
ydurselverov^ fo the Zionist identityJn only fifty 
years. It is as if sorcerers had put a spelJ>on you. Is 
Zionism not another name for your capitulation? 
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And yet, you resisted for a long time. 

The Wandering Jew is a clock. Listen to his 
limp, his slow, tired step; it never stops . 4 
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My mother’s half Jewishness often raises a pause among literary interviewers 
from Israel and American Jewish publications. "And/’ they ask, ‘"Jewish on 
which side?” The subtext here is that Judaism is a matrilineal religion; hence, if 
my mother’s mother were to be a gentile. I would be a “Jewish writer” in name 
only. I like to dawdle for a bit. to allow the worst to cross (quite literally) the 
minds of my Hebraic interlocutors, before revealing, to everyone’s relief that it 
was my grandfather who was the big gentile and my mother’s mother was of 
Jewish stock. (Little Failure 67-68) ■ 
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LITTLE FAILURE [69] 

Perhaps altcmate-Gary would come up to me and say, “I’m Rus¬ 
sian, too!” And I would say, "Ah, vygovoritc po-russki?” And he would 
say “Huh?” and explain to me that, no, he doesn’t speak Russian, but 
his great-grandmother was from D«£-somcthing, a town near 
Vitebsk. And I would explain that Vitebsk’s not even really in Russia, 
it is in Belarus, and that what altcmatc-Gary truly is is an American 
Jew or, better yet, an American, which is a fine enough identity that 
one doesn’t hare to add Russian or Belarusian or anything else to it. 

















Transcending Jewish Trauma: a queer, 
post-Soviet Perspective 

Growing up as post-Soviet Jewish immigrants on Turtle 
Island (the U.S.), we often felt not Jewish enough, not 
American enough, and sometimes not even Soviet enough. We 
internalized this on an individual level, never feeling 
fully accepted into any space and often feeling the need to 
conform for safety and belonging - key elements of 
internalized anti-Semitism highlighted in the map below. 
Though our experience in American Jewish spaces has 
increased our access to opportunities, the need to straddle 
multiple worlds and the pressure to adapt to a dominant 
version of Jewishness has kept us from showing up as our 
full selves. 

For us these spaces are often dominated by a specific type 
of Ashkenazi culture and rooted in a push for assimilation, 
forgetting, and shaming. On the one hand, many post-Soviet 
immigrants are invisibilized, as those of us who are white 
and speak American English blend in as white Ashkenazi 
American Jews. On the other hand, we are othered: 
exoticized as Eastern European, perceived as a group that 
has been “saved” by benevolent American Jews, and 
patronized for not possessing certain knowledge of Jewish 
religious practices (something kept from us by the enforced 
secularism of the USSR). 


A Map of Internalized Anti-Semitism for White Ashkenazi Jews in the U.S. 


transcendingjewishtrauma.i 


Intended as a tool for personal healing and collective transformation 


5780/2020 



Terror: 

Fear of the unpredictable rise and fall of attempted annihilation and expulsioi 
Derived from repeated periods of mass anti-Jewish violence in 
Christian Europe, transmitted as intergenerational trauma, triggered 
by overt and covert anti-Jewish rhetoric & present-day violence. 

Sense of Otherness: 

Not belonging, not being inherently desired or connected, no right to exist 
Derived from repeated attempts at extermination, which led Jews in 
are "the problem, " that something about us is wrong or bad. 


Map by Jo Kent Katz: transcendingjewishtrauma.com 


















When we find ourselves in American Jewish spaces, which 
are often dominated by Ashkenazi assumptions, we are 
always working, often unknowingly, to pass as a specific 
type of Jewish person - one that has the same Jewish 
practices, the same experience of immigration, and the 
same narrative around collective trauma. This is 
internalized anti-Semitism in action, and it’s especially 
painful because it occurs in the very spaces we seek out 
for healing and connection. 

Somehow we have been looked down upon as those 'poor 
Soviet Jews 3 with 'foreign 5 names and 'old world 5 habits, 
many of which were intentionally forgotten generations ago 
by Ashkenazi immigrants assimilating into white American 
culture for safety. We 5 ve walked around with shame, often 
overcompensating by working extra hard to fit in, at our 
own expense. Some of us have changed our own names, 
forgotten our mother tongues, and broken ties with family 
members. These pains live viscerally in our bodies. 

Assimilation has also kept our ancestral histories from 
us. Over and over again we learned about the Holocaust's 
many Central European deathcamps with never a mention that 
most of the Jews murdered in the Shoah were in fact Soviet 
Jews. Our families were obliterated by firing rounds, 
death marches, and hangings, and were left in mass 
unmarked graves - a fact rarely spoken about. Babi Yar, 
where nearly 34,000 of Kiev’s Jews were atrociously 
murdered in less than 48 hours in an organized firing 
round, is not Baba Yaga. Many don't know the difference 
and this is just one painful example that reinforces our 
feelings of not belonging and otherness in the collective 
narrative. 

Over the last year, more than two dozen of us have come 
together from across the country to organize around our 
shared identities, experiences, and questions. For many of 
us this was the first time we had encountered others with 
so many of the same overlapping identities and experiences 
as immigrants, post-Soviet Jews, and queers in American 
society. As we connected over experiences rarely spoken 
about in dominant Jewish spaces, we realized that we 
belonged and we finally felt that we were enough. As we 
began organizing, we started exploring many of the topics 
covered in this map and began truly understanding, 
together, how distinct our experiences were, that we were 
not alone, and that we could show up as our full selves - 
as post-Soviet immigrant, American, queer Jews. 


As an Ashkenazi minority group in the U.S., it is critical 
that we do this work ( BMecTe ) v’meste - together , in this 
place. Doing so helps us understand the systemic forces 
that shape our experiences, enabling us to shed the 
isolation of shame, self-hatred, powerlessness, silencing, 
and accommodation. 

Furthermore, examining internalized anti-Semitism and 
intergenerational trauma together enables us to resist the 
pressure to assimilate into dominant Ashkenazi Jewish 
culture - one that prioritizes forgetting for survival and 
appropriating the c old world 5 for connection. 

Finding each other has been a blessing, but it has also 
made being in American Jewish spaces ever more painful. 
While we believe our work around internalized anti- 
Semitism is most powerful when done in the context of our 
queer, post-Soviet Jewish family, we inevitably still 
yearn for recognition and belonging in broader American 
Jewish communities. As imaginations of who is in the room 
expand (JOCISM, adoptees, those who choose Judaism, mixed 
faith families), we seek recognition of post-Soviet Jewish 
immigrants as a group with distinct lived experiences, 
practices, knowledge, and traumas. 

The analysis afforded by this map can transform 
organizational culture within Jewish spaces insofar as the 
organizations/individuals using it imagine that 
intergenerational trauma manifests differently for groups 
of various histories and lived experiences. Mapping 
alongside one another, white Ashkenazi (non-immigrant) 
Jews and post-Soviet Jews (not all of whom are white) can 
articulate where their experiences with internalized anti- 
Semitism and other traumas converge and diverge. This 
important work of coalition and community building 
necessitates that members of the dominant group suspend 
assumptions of shared experience, listen, and learn. We 
ask white Ashkenazi American Jews for heightened awareness 
around the assumptions they make around Jewish knowledge 
and experience: many of us never went to Jewish 
summer camp, some of us have not attended High Holy Days 



and do not know the Shabbat prayers, and most 
of us do not want to be pitied for this. 


When American Jews take us as we 
are, learn from us, and share 


knowledge (e.g.) Jewish 


prayers) transparently, 


we chisel away at our 
own internalized 


anti-Semitism. 


We ask for criticality around the use of Eastern European 
cultural references. To us, tropes like Baba Yaga are not 
abstractions or sources of comedy; they evoke our own 
babushkas, whose hands we held or had to let go of when we 
emigrated. It should be added that a “babushka” is a 
grandmother, not a headscarf, and the emphasis of that word 
goes on the first syllable, not the second. We ask 
for criticality around the glorified use of 
Soviet imagery, as our families suffered from 
Soviet anti-Semitism. 



Finally, we request deeper sensitivity for those visiting 
ancestral homelands, and returning to report on their 
trips. These countries are neither playgrounds nor 
graveyards for American consumption; they are our 
birthplaces and the places where many of our relatives 
still live. American Jews should know that they are 
visiting as Americans, and should take the time to learn 
the history of Jews on that land, from the 
time their ancestors left to the present 
day. Learning this history will help 
American Jews understand the waves 
of oppression and forced 
assimilation that our families 
endured up to the last three 
decades when we left for 
Turtle Island. 


As American Jews do the work 
to see us, we continue to 
feel the power of 
exploring internalized 
anti-Semitism in our own 
Jewish, queer, immigrant, 
post-Soviet community. This 
work makes us stronger in our 
identities - individually and 
together. As we clench even harder 
to our language, customs, and family experiences, we 
narrate our own stories, and resist the trap of 
assimilation. We are not the same as Ashkenazi Jews who 
immigrated to the U.S. generations ago and we reject the 
pressure to forget who we are. 


Realizing this, in itself, is healing. 

Luba (Jlio6a) Yusim & Sophia (Cohsi) Sobko 
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On Ancestral Healing 
An essay by Rivka Yeker 

In 2010 and in his 70’s, Leonard Cohen stood on stage for three hours, 
serenading a sold-out Chicagoland crowd. My babushka, to the left of me, did not 
understand all of his words and yet she would say, in Russian, that his music is 
poetry. 

As Jews, we are pulled to anything that sounds sad, as long as it has a story. 

We are a contradicting people, and it mostly comes from us perpetually 
escaping persecution since the beginning of our time. Over the phone, I first try 
to explain this (intergenerational trauma) to my mother. She says psychology 
just wants to put a label on everything, a deflection. I then try to explain it to my 
father and he says, that means everyone is fucked, right? 

The other day, when I chose to see my family on the night of my birthday rather 
than spend it with my friends — my brain has been guilt-tripped with the 
“priorities” lecture since childhood — my mother video taped me on her iPhone 
while my babushka recited her toast. It was, as expected, about an ominous 
future where I have children. And that she hopes my children will be happy and 
healthy. I said in my heavily-accented Russian, babushka, I am 23 years old. 
What about right now? She replied with, / wish you health and happiness every 
day already. 

The very existence of being a Kogan (my mother’s maiden name) means that 
you will always experience illness. Some sort of unadulterated chronic pain. 

My mother said, if you’re not feeling pain, then you’re not really living. So 
often, attempts to make one feel better that are said in Russian, especially if a 
Jew is saying it, sound deeply upsetting. And, the most bewildering part, is the 
speaker’s belief that it is optimism. 

While this has always stunned me, I have grown to understand why such sad 
sentiments are embraced as positive ones. People’s nervous systems are 
unreliable narrators — and so the only way to make sense of what we endure is 
to reject and be distrustful of everything that doubts our self-devised (and 
environment-influenced) moral code. This applies to anyone, but I am specifically 
speaking about Soviet Jewry, because that is what I know best. 

To find meaning and a solution to all atrocity is a coping mechanism. When 
one’s nervous system is so traumatized that the limbic system remains in fight or 
flight, logic is a distant enemy. Everything is an emotion, a reaction — my 
mother would call this her personality, but a personality is comprised of 
experiences, one’s own vast lifetime of witnessing and being witnessed. For me, 
this is easy to process because I decided to confront this cycle with my hands 
outstretched pushing against whatever lightning bolt of pain poisoned my 
bloodline. My mother critiques my approach because I’m unleashing something 


my family has never confronted before — the truth about why we physically and 
emotionally suffer, rather than just blaming the weather or our menstrual 
symptoms or each other. 

This requires digging and writing more poetry. It requires looking at more family 
photographs and asking my babushka what her mother Riva wanted most in the 
world, writing more short stories trying to interpret moments of loss and triumph, 
hearing my paternal dedushka reflect on what it was like to lose his mother 
Sheina at five years old, listening to totya Raya speak about a time before she 
was 95, requesting that my father not polish their history but tell me the difficult 
parts, like the Pesach story where he had to discretely bring matzoh home from 
Raya’s house because if he was too obvious, children would point at his matzoh, 
and call him a baby-killer Jew. 

This morning I ate Russian honey cake for breakfast with tea and read a book 
that made me want to write again. Today is Rosh Hashanah and I am listening to 
Leonard Cohen. I wrote nothing about what I was expecting to write, but maybe I 
will do that in an Instagram caption or think about it until Yom Kippur arrives. 
Tonight I will bake apples in an oven, and stop by a grocery store to buy too 
much for a Rosh Hashanah celebration I helped put together, with a Jewish 
organization that preserves Ashkenazi Jewish culture and the Yiddish language. 

Somewhere an ancestor is shaking their head at me for the way I live my life, and 
simultaneously watching over my back. I would like to call them God. I would like 
to believe they are guiding me through this never-ending terrain of unknowing. 

I would like to believe I am fulfilling some sort of familial prophecy, as small 
as it might be, I would like to believe I am providing some relief to our 
overworked souls. 
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in 2019 daniel kahn releases an 
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powerless against. 
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HOBe/ma MaTBeeaa for me, 
feeling inexplicable tears soak 
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Haul He6ypamKa / Reclaiming Cheburashka 

by: MpkiHa 3aAOBa / Irina Zadov 


You know that feeling of waking up in an orange crate? A crate with a label 
in English - not Russian, not Yiddish - but English? Not knowing where you’re 
from or who you are? Cheburashka came from the West, or was it Israel 1 ? 
They looked like a bear, but they were definitely not a Russian bear. They 
were named by a shopkeeper for their clumsiness: “onflTb uebypaLunACfl!” 
They were named in transition, at arrival, during a mysterious migration; to 
describe a lack of balance, a disorientation. When searching for themselves 
in the Russian dictionary they were nowhere to be found; nor were they 
scientifically documented, banned from belonging at the local zoo. 



Tocko, an endless yearning from childhood; knowing that you don’t truly 
belong to your poamho. That you may never truly belong anywhere. That 
your own family sees you as different, HeHopMaAHbiM, uncategorizable, 
queer. That this will cause rejection, isolation, rupture, a desire to heal and 
hold yourself and the other Cheburashkas of the world. Trying to become a 
Pioneer (realizing that’s a term of colonization); realizing that you were never 
meant to be a Pioneer; that it was a trap and that you don’t want to march 
with the Soviet Socialist white boys because one day they will hurt you. 
Because to them you are not human, you are not even an animal; you are 
something that cannot be named, something that threatens their worldview. 


Katz, Maya Balakirsky. "A Beast of Unknown Origins.” Tablet, 30 Apr. 2018. 





After our call last night, I watched a few episodes of Cheburashka and 
called my Ma/v\a. I asked her to read a poem written by my AeAyujKa Venya 
on the back of a photograph he gave my 6a6yi_UKa Luba in 1944. In tiny 
Russian scribbles set to rhyme, he described himself looking like a devil. I'm 
not sure where he got that; was it his big ears? his pointy nose? his 
mischievous grin? When I see the photo, I see a Jew with a capital J. I see the 
lineage of my own facial features and their accompanying shame. 



If you look closely at the photo, he’s holding a copy of Pravda. Unlike most 
members of my family, he actively joined the Communist Party. Despite the 
antisemitism, he became a top official in the Belarussian government. That’s 
how we got our dacha, our car, and eventually our Green Card. He did all 
the things Cheburashka said he would do: he learned Russian (his native 
languages were Yiddish and Polish), he got a job, he proved himself to be a 
contributing member of society, good enough to be accepted as a Pioneer 
Nevertheless, the Nazis (and probably the Poles / Ukrainians / Belarussians) 
saw his whole family as Cheburaskas and didn't blink when they put them in 
a mass grave, three years before this photo was taken. 






I think about my own Chiburashkahood, my Jewishness and my queerness. I 
was raised without god, without ritual and ceremony - unless you count 
ironically thanking the Community Party after meals as a form of grace. The 
only Yiddish I learned from my grandparents was farmadin pisk, drek men 
feffer, and azohen vey- all expressions I’m embarrassed to share with my 
American Yiddish teacher. Does it matter that my gender fluidity as a child 
was a space of safety and freedom that I still don’t know how to reclaim? 
Does it matter that for me, coming to America was very much about being 
socialized as a girl; when before I could pass - sliding in and out of gender 
expression with ease. How do I make it matter? 



The last thing that's keeping me up at night is the Cheburashka character 
Leib Chander, or ‘The Great Shame ” in Yiddish 2 . Are Jews the great shame of 
the Soviet Union? Are we a reminder of the shame they should feel about our 
genecide? Or is shame the social construct used to oppress us? The greatest 
tool of erasure after all the pogroms and Hollocaust; will shame be the final 
nail in the coffin of Soviet Jewry? Our parents who grew up in the 60s and 70s 
surely watched these multiki - how could they not? After all, there were only 
two channels. To them, was Leib Chander a reminder of the horrors or a balm 
to make them forget? 


2 Katz, Maya Balakirsky. “A Beast of Unknown Origins." Tablet, 30 Apr. 2018. 






Was the objective to tell ourselves and our children that Judaism is not 
important, not remarkable, and that the real social model for collective 
good is the Pioneers? This is literally what my nana told me when I asked him 
about the Jewish rituals in our family. “Sure, we swung a chicken over our 
heads for Pesach, but if you really want to hear about cultural traditions, I 
can tell you about 3Be3AOHKM (Zvyozdachki / the little stars) the micro unit 
within the Pioneers that would recycle scrap metal and take care of the 
elderly.” Judaism never did that for us, was the implication. Yes indeed, 
Judaism is what got us killed, sent to prison, and beaten after school. 
Completely unremarkable and worthy of erasure. 

So now, what is our obligation? What is our legacy? To live fully and queerly 
as the post-Soviet Jews that we are. To fuck with gender norms, to fuck with 
capitolism, to fuck with whiteness, and Zionism. Even and especially when 
we’re being told we’re not real and we don’t exist and that we’re making life 
for ourselves and others difficult by being our true and authentic selves. 
Healing for me in this moment is to recognize myself as a Cheburashka and 
stop trying to be a Pioneer; reject the lure of settler colonialism and white 
supremacy. For better or worse, we are all Cheburashkas and what we’re 
building together is our Aomhk Apy3en. 













In the body, this diagram represents thousands of electrical impulses, 
dozens of nerves and organs, countless units of chemicals, an unknown 
number of breaths, a full heart, the entire face*, all the senses* and one's 
internal meaning-maker/story-teller. This movement can take a lifetime, 
or occur in an instance. 

This is some of what healing the ruptures of diaspora involves. 
b Moeii PyccKO EBpencKoii ayiue n Haxowy tboio. 




* - access to this is impacted by ability and disability. 


Nervous System 
Regulation 


Vulnerability ^ 


Authenticity 


Neuroception 
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Co-Regulation 
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Resonance 

\ 


j Social Engagement 


Groundedness 


Definitions: 

Nervous System (NS) Regulation*: A stable state in which one's NS easily flows between activation and settling, 
when there is no overwhelm in the body and stressors are tolerated 

Co-Regulation*: A state in which the NS'of two [or more] people"find sanctuary in a co-created experience of 
connection" (Dana, 2018). Co-regulation is a biological imperative 

Neuroception*: "The way our NS scans for cues of safety, danger, and life-threat without involving the thinking 
parts of our brain" (Dana, 2018) 

Vulnerability: An ability to be emotionally exposed 

Authenticity: A state in which one's sense of how they are presenting themselves matches with how one perceives 
their truest self to be 

Groundedness: Feeling present and comfortable in one's body 

Social Engagement: Feeling in relationship with others through cues of safety and invitation to connection 
Resonance: The awareness of social engagement and the joy that it brings to the individual 
* - Applies to the autonomic nervous system 

Source: Dana, Deb. (2018) "The Polyvagal Theory in Therapy." New York, NY: W.W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
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no aamawHemy 

Like a matryoshka torn asunder, my selfhood is 
scattered: 
in San Francisco, 
in Belarus, 

in the Republic of Georgia. 

I traveled to "homelands" to pick up some 
pieces, only to be squeezed between 
present-day amnesia and 
commercialized nostalgia. 


I re-membered the Former Soviet Union, 
which slaps me on my spine, 
demanding better posture. 

Like a persistent phantom limb, 
nagging 

to be reckoned with CoBecTb. 

Somewhere between reciting Mourner's Kaddish 
at mass graves, and singing with relatives who 
never left, 

my limbic system recalibrated 

Emptying luggage of inherited trauma 
makes room for permission to be enough, 
joyful even - 

in light of disjointed family systems. 



CxaTepTbio. 
CKaiepTbK) 
igPa/lbHMM 
■ nyTb 
Te/ieTo? 

I 1/1 

inpaeicf? 

PflMO B 

5ock/ioh. 

3X^0 My 
BxflOMy 
■hyHLuee 
?pnTca 
Bthto?. 

■TUTCfl 

/iy6oM 

llaroH 


m 


I station in Seattle, but my spirit roams in many 
homes at once. 


Where does my comfort make her breakfast? 
What language does my soul read bedtime 
stories in? 

Tonight, where does my belonging sleep? 

(H) -"ommmm": a glimpse of arrival at the end of 
a yoga class... 

Homeyness: the comfort of libraries... 

Homies: kindred spirits whose paths intermingle... 


Kor^a Tbi 6yAemb AOMa? 

A radical diaspora welcomes me with open arms. 

















I adapted the popular Russian song “Ba6bi CrepBbi” by Irina AHegrova, for Luba’s 
birthday celebration. 6 of us got together and recreated Luba’s favorite show ; Golos 
Deti, and from that, Kvirs Stervyi was born. 

- Rivka Yeker 


Russian Transliteration: 

Kagda mama e papa gavaret pra mina 
nu podumesh oni znayet shto normalnya. 

V’eta miri, kak yest, nuzhna lubyet ceba 
e ne dumay, kto ya magu biet yesli ne ya? 

E ne nado mena muchet vso eta heteronormativity, 
ya lublyu kracevayi kveer ludye 
e davay c toboy zdelem bolshoye kolektiv 
z’nashe ochen nezhnayie dushe. 

Vse mi kvirs-stervyi 
pryamo bog c toboy! 
vse kto ne panemayet, 
oni y nac pozor! 

Vse mi kvirs-stervyi 
pryamo bog c toboy! 
vse kto ne panemayet, 
oni y nac pozor! 


English Translation: 

When my mom and dad talk about me, 
you would think that they know what's normal. 

In this world, however you are, you should love 
yourself 

and don't think, who could I be if I were not me? 

And don't bother me with all of this heteronormativity, 
I love beautiful queer people! 

And come on, let's create a big collective 
with our very loving souls. 

We're all queer bitches 

straights, God be with you (get out of here)! 

everyone who doesn't understand, 

to us, you're all a shame! 

We're all queer bitches 

straights, God be with you (get out of here)! 

everyone who doesn't understand, 

to us, you're all a shame! 



Finding My KoMnaHi/ia (Companiya), 
My People 


I found them, I found my people, my KOMnanv\9\ (companiya). 

I never thought it was possible - to connect so deeply 
with humans that shared so many different parts of my 
identity. 

Immigrants from the former Soviet Union. 

Jewish immigrants from the former Soviet Union. 

Queer Jewish immigrants from the former Soviet Union. 

Queer. Stubborn. Jewish. Funny. Passionate. And those who 
shared an appreciation for the nuanced culture we grew up 
with and were struggling so hard to reject and now, to 
cling to. Immigrants. 

For manifesting the seemingly impossible. 

BMecTe (v’meste) - together, here, in this place - now. 


Our babushkas and dedushkas. The anxiety. The communities 
we fled. The coniac. The beauty. The durak. The fear. 

The silodka. The homophobia. The antisemitism. The borsht. 
The forgetting. The remembering. The deals. The grudges. 
The pelmeni. The ancestors. The family far away. The love. 
The confusion. The acceptance. The kotleti. The pain. 

The understanding. The trauma. 

The sports suits. 

'The relearning. The gvazdiki. 

The superstitions. 

The immigrant way of life. 

The chrustal. The possibilities. 

THE Alla Pugacheva. The clothes. 
The pressures. The beliefs. 

The shashliki. The honoring. 

The galuptsi. The chashichki. 

The revering. The toasts. 

The letting go. The grabbing. 

The resistance. 

9to nama (eto nasha) - it’s ours. 



It’s an identity that caused me so much pain, and brought 
so much connection, and confusion. I didn’t think I 
needed it to be whole, but finding you has put me in 
greater alignment than I ever thought possible. 

You help me reverse the assimilation process. 

Mbi HaxoflMM ce6n (migh naxodim sebya) - we’re finding 
ourselves. 

We’re remembering and redefining. And all of it, all of 
it, BMecTe (v’meste) - together, here, 
in this place - now. 

Eonbiuoe cnacv\6o (bolshoe spasi bo) - thank you - ot Bcero 
Moero cepflu,a (ot vsevo moyevo sertsa) - from all of my 
heart. 

For seeing me so fully, Rp\A3si (druzya) - friends. 

In a way I didn’t think was ever possible. 

Knowing you gives me power and confidence. 

To take up my space. To resist. 

Thank you, ancestors, for bringing us together. Gay and 
perfectly imperfect. 

And for the magic of seeing the confusion and connection 
so clearly. 

For manifesting the seemingly impossible. 

BMecre (v’meste) - together, here, in this place - now. 

Harnw npeflKM 6yp,yT ropflMTbcn (nashi predki budut gorditsa) 
- our ancestors would be proud. 


rony6oH BaroH 

Cncma 3 . VcneHCKoro H3 MyJlbT<}>HJlbMa "lUanOKJlHK" B . IIIaHHCKHii 


Prestissimo 
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